


AFTERWORD by Dwight Macdonald 


I can’t say that Fellini has been one of my favorite directors. The White Sheik I 
thought crude compared to Antonioni’s comparable tragicomedy about a similar 
milieu, The Lady Without the Camellias. For all its poetic realism, La Strada left a 
sentimental aftertaste, mostly because of the performance of Fellini’s wife, Giulietta 
Masina, which was praised for just the quality that put me off: her miming, which 
recalled all too faithfully the original creators of the style—Langdon, Keaton and 
Chaplin. My favorite up to now has been Cabiria, a Dickensian mixture of realism, 
pathos and comedy; Mrs. Fellini also played the lead, this time with more restraint. 
The much-admired J Vitteloni I’ve seen only on a tiny 16-millimeter screen; it looked 
good, but my eye isn’t practiced enough to know how it would look full-size. The also 
admired La Dolce Vita I thought sensationalized, inflated and cinematically conven- 
tional, despite some brilliant episodes which (like the unbrilliant ones) made their 
point before they were half over. And Fellini’s episode in Boccaccio 70 was even worse 
than De Sica’s: a stertorous laboring of a theme—censors are secretly prurient—that 
was probably considered hackneyed by Menander. But now Fellini has made a movie 
that I can’t see any way not to recognize as a masterpiece. 

This portrait of the artist as a middle-aged man is the most brilliant, varied and 
entertaining movie I’ve seen since Citizen Kane. I saw it twice in as many weeks, and 
the second time I discovered many points that had escaped me in the first viewing, 
so headlong is its tempo, so fertile its invention. What I had found exciting the first 
time still seemed so, nor was I conscious of any longueurs, with two exceptions: the 
night visit to the tower (Guido’s talk with Rosella merely verbalized what had already 
been shown to our eyes) and the scene in the car between Guido and Claudia (her 
“How big will my part be” would have been enough to make the point). A great deal 
is packed into every scene, like Kane: of well-observed detail; of visual pleasure; of 
fine acting in minor roles (Guido Alberti’s The Producer, Edra’s La Saraghina, Made- 
leine Lebeau’s Actress). And finally, like Kane, it deals with large topics like art, 
society, sex, money, aging, pretense and hypocrisy—all that Trollope wrote about 
in The Way We Live Now—just the Opposite of these cautious little (though not 
short) art films that lingeringly explore some tiny area of impingement between three 
undefined characters or, if the director feels in an epic mood, four. 

i The action, or Argument, is as simple as its development is 
complex. Guido (played by Marcello Mastroianni with style, humor and delicacy) is 
a famous director who has retreated to an Italian seaside health resort to avoid a 
breakdown and to finish the script of a spectacular of stupefying banality about the 
flight to another planet of the survivors of a nuclear war. The script is long overdue: 
a huge Canaveral-type launching tower has been erected on the beach—it cost a real 
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